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have been out of place. The relation of Greek philosophical thought in 

the sixth and fifth centuries to the mythical or theological attitude on 

the one hand and to the opinions of the profanum vulgus on the other, 

is one of those points. Cf. Hecataeus, fr. 332 Miiller; Anagoras, fr. 17, 

Empedocles, fr. 8 and 9, Diels, and Hippocrates Ilept aipiav, p. 64 Ktihle- 

wein. Another such question is that relating to Plato's use of /*S0os 

alongside the philosophical Xdyos. In this connection Plato Soph. 242C 

is of the greatest interest. 

The discussion of Plutarch's own attitude and practice in Part II is 

excellent and conducted with skill. To the classical student of Plutarch 

the information on hieroglyphics and Egyptian etymologies on p. 63, 

derived from Professor Breasted, will be welcome. It is to be regretted 

that the author of this interesting dissertation did not more carefully word 

her references to secondary sources, some of which are hardly intelligible. 

The far too numerous typographical errors may be chargeable to the 

"accidents and misfortunes in the printing press" (p. 2) which delayed 

publication nearly a year. 

W. A. Heidel 
Wesleyan University 



Kurzgefasste griechisclie Schulgrammatik. Nach Curtius-v. 
Hartels Schulgrammatik bearbeitet von Fl. Weigel. Wien : 
Tempsky; Leipzig: Freytag, 1907. Pp. 162. K. 2. h. 50. 

This excellent little book, clearly and concisely written, is a revision 
of the author's abridged edition of 1906, shorter by 14 pages and much 
improved, though one change will hardly meet with approval, viz., the 
placing of the present and imperfect of contract verbs immediately after 
the present and imperfect of Xvu> and before the conjugation of the 
remaining tenses of \vu>. 

Dialectic forms are nowhere given, the dual is omitted in all paradigms, 
and rules of syntax are made very brief whenever similar rules occur in 
Latin grammar. This contributes materially toward abridgment. Great 
prominence is given to the stem in all inflections, and thereby apparent 
irregularities are explained. Cross-references abound, and three good 
indices are appended. 

All scholars will not agree with the author (§ 155) that verbs of teach- 
ing, asking, etc. take a double outer object. Pedagogically it is not 
advisable to introduce the student to expressions in which av is omitted 
(§ 200) before those sentences in which it is used (§ 211) have been 
explained. From the author's classification of conditional sentences 
(§ 211) no student could divine the truth that of the four commonly 
recognized classes it is only the so-called logical conditions that have a 
distinct form when general from that which they have when particular. 
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Finally, minatory and monitory conditions are not mentioned, though 
the modal force of the future indicative here has been fully set forth 
by Professor Gildersleeve. 

Charles W. Peppler 
Emory College 



Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum Terenti. Vol. III. Pars 
Prior Eugraphi Commentum Continens. P. Wessnee. 
Leipzig: 1908. M. 8. 

This volume with its clear print and good paper will be welcome to 
those who have hitherto relied on the edition of Klotz. The Preface gives 
two pages to Eugraphius, and twenty-two to the manuscripts and editions. 
The text occupies pp. 3 T 331 with a critical apparatus indicating the variant 
MSS readings and an occasional conjecture. We may well believe that 
this will be the final edition of the commentary, for very small would be 
the reward even by the establishment of a perfect text, as the commentary 
has no great value, though in connection with it are raised three interest- 
ing questions in regard to the author, the relation of the work to the 
commentary of Donatus on Terence and of Servius on Vergil, and of the 
two families of manuscripts to each other. 

The frequent occurrence of gwod-clauses instead of the accusative 
with infinitive indicates a late authorship for the work, and it is safe to 
infer from resemblances in language that Eugraphius lived after Donatus, 
perhaps after Servius. He is placed by Wessner at the close of the fifth 
or at the beginning of the sixth century. From his name we may infer 
that he was of Greek origin, and this inference is strengthened by the 
fact that there are a few touches not found in Donatus indicating famili- 
arity with Greek subjects : On Eun. 476 he refers to both Homer and 
Plato; on Eun. 85 corrects the statement of Donatus by a reference to 
Menander; on Hec. 600, volgus quod male audit mulierum, he comments 
"Graeca locutione positum 'male audit mulierum;'" on Eun.169, Phorm. 
844, and Heaut. 124 he emphasizes the difference between the comoediae 
palliatae and togatae ; on And. 137 calls attention to the fueradeaK atrias; 
on Eun. 40 to haec quae dicunt Graeci Trpdy/mTa; on Heaut. 242 to 
quod TraSos Graece dicitur. But especially noticeable is the comment on 
And. 621 . Donatus says " Nam mitiores eos reddimus, quibus ultro operae 
pretium pro delictis nostris offerimus;" and Eugraphius "Et ab Athenien- 
sibus haec lex fuerat constituta ut damnatis poenae proponerentur, ut 
eligerent quam vellent, et si leviorem eligerent, graviore afficiebantur." 

The design of Eugraphius is clearly stated at the beginning of his 
work, "Cum omnes poetae virtutem oratoriam semper versibus exequantur, 
turn magis duo viri apud Latinos, Virgilius et Terentius. Ex quibus, ut 
suspicio nostra est, magis Terentii virtus ad rationem rhetoricae artis 



